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REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND DISCOURSES OF 
F. W. ROBERTSON. 
BY 8. M. JANNBY. 
Continued from page 148, 

In several of Robertson's discourses, he for- 
cibly states the great and leading purpose of the 
Messiah’s mission, which was ‘‘to bear wit- 
ness to the truth,” in accordance with his own 
memorable declaration. “To this end was 
I born, and for this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness unto the truth. 
Kvery one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.” John xviii. 37. This text is illus- 
trated in a sermon entitled “The kingdom of 
Truth.” 

In presenting selections, which I deem in- 
structive, from the discourses of Robertson, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that [ do not 
concur in all the doctrines contained in his 
published works. It could not be expected that 
any one educated as he was, should be imbued 
with the doctrine of Friends, and it is only re- 
markable that on many points of practical im- 
portance he should hold views so nearly in accord- 
ance with ours. 

In his exposition of the text above cited, the 
meaning be attaches to the word Truth, is not 
eatirely satisfactory, although many of the re- 
marks and illustrations that follow are deeply 
interesting. ‘ Truth,” he says, ‘‘is used here 


in a sense equivalent to reality, ’—for “ truth,” 
substitutes reality, and it will become more in- 
telligible. 


For “the truth” is an ambiguous 


expression, limited in its application, meaning 
often nothing more than a theological creed, or 
a few dogmas of a creed, which this or that 
party have agreed to call “the truth.” It 
would indeed fritter down the majesty of the 
Redeemer’s life, to say that he was a witness 
for the truth of any number of theological dog- 
mas. Himself, His life, was a witness to 
Truth in the sense of reality. The realities 
of life—the realities of the universe—to these 
his every act and word bore testimony.” 

This view of the subject, though it embraces 
@ truth, does not reach the depth of meaning 
attached to the wold in the writings of our 
early Friends, when they speak of persons 
being “convinced of the Truth,” or coming 
under the power of “the blessed Truth.” 

The Truth, to which Jesus came to bear wit- 
ness, was that Kternal Word, or Divine princi- 
ple in man, which comes from God and leads 
to Him. It was in this sense he used the term 
when, in prayer for his disciples, he said, 
“ Sanctify them through thy truth, thy word is 
truth.” And moreover, he said; “I am the 
way, and the truth, and the life.” He came 
to manifest the Truth,—the Eternal Word 
which dwelt in him in fulness. “Of his ful- 
ness have all we received”—and “unto every 
one of us is given grace according to the meas- 
ure of the gift of Christ.” 

It is observed by Robertson, concerning the 
Messiah, “‘ When it is said, that He was a wit- 
ness to the Truth, it is implied that His very 
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being here, manifested to the world Divine 
realities. Human nature is but meant to be a 
witness to the Divine; the true humani'y is 
a manifestation, or reflection of God. And that 


you.” Prove that—by force, by authority, by 
argument—you cannot. It suffices that a man 
reply, “It is not so to me: it is more blessed to 
receive than it isto give.” You have noreply: 
is Divine humanity in which the hamanity is| if he be not of the truth, you cannot make him 
a perfect representation of the Divine. ‘ We) hear Christ’s voice. The truth of Christ is 
behold,” says the apostle, “in Christ as in a| true to the unselfish—a falsehood to the selfish. 
glass, the glory of the Lord.” And to borrow ; They that are of the truth, like Him, hear His 
and carry on the metaphor, the difference be-| voice: and if you ask the Christian's proof of 
tween Christ and other men.is this: * they are the truth of such things, he has no other than 
imperfect reflections, He a perfect one of God.” | this,—It is true to me, as any other intuitive 
; . “In one alone has the Divine been so, tiuth is true; equals are equal, because my 
blended with the human, that, as the ocean | mind is so constituted that they seem so per- 
mirrors every star, and every tint of blue upon | force. Purity is good, because my heart is so 
the sky, so was the earthly life of Christ the , made that it feels it to be good. 
life of God on earth.” Brother men, the truer you are, the humbler, 
« Now observe that the perfection of human- “the nobler, the more will you feel Christ to be 
ity consists in faithful imitation of, or witness | your King. You may be very little able to 
borne to, the mind and life of God.” Whoever prove the King’s Divine genealogy, or to appre- 
has studied and understood the life of Christ,‘ ciate those claims to your allegiance which 
will have remarked, not without surprise, that arise out of His Eternal generation; but He 
the whole principle of His existence was the | will be your Sovereigu and your Lord by that 
habit of unceasing imitation. Listen to a few | affinity of character which compels you to ao- 
instances of this: knowledge His words and life to be Divine. 




















The Son can do nothing of Himself, but '‘‘ He that receiveth his testimony, hath set to 


that which he seeth the Father do.” “The words , his seal that God is true.” 


which I speek, I speak not of myself, but the | 
Father which is with me, He doeth 
works.” 


the} who dves the truth. 
Do we remember the strange and, things inseparably together—acting truly, and 


He is qualified to be the subject of the king 
Christianity joins two 


startling principle on which He defends his in-' perceiving truly. Every day the eternal nature 


fraction of the literal legal Sabbath’ 
Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” God’ 
the Father works all the Sabbath day. So mey 
man, His Son.” 

This was the Saviour’s title to be a King; ; 
and His Kingdom formed itself upon this law: ! 
‘Every one that is of the Truth heareth my 
voice ;”” that Eternal Law which makes Truth 
assimilate all that is congenial to itself. Truth 
is like life: whatever lives absorbs into itself 
all that is congenial. 
the wind assimilates the light of heaven to 
make its color and the sap of the parent stem— 
innumerable influences from heaven, and earth, 
and air, to make up its beautiful being. 

So grew the Church of Christ; round Him 
as a-centre, attracted by the truth, all that had 
in it harmony with His Divine life and words 
grew to Him (by gradual accretions) ; clung to 
Him as tbe iron to the magnet. All that were 
of His Spirit believed ; all that had in them 
the spirit of sacrifice were attracted to His 
Cross. “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
unto me.” 

He taught not by elaborate trains of argu- 
ment, like a scribe or philosopher. He uttered 
His truths rather as detached intuitions, recog- 
nized by intuition, to be judged only by being 
felt. For instance—“ Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God.”—“ It is more 

blessed to give than to receive.” ‘Blessed are 
ye. when men shall revile you, and persecute 





“ My | of that principle becomes more certain. 


The leaf that trembles in 


; If any 
man will do His will, be shall know of the doc- 
trine whether it be of God. 

It is a perilous thing to separate feeling from 
acting; to have learnt to feel rightly withont 
acting rightly. It isa danger to which, in 
refined and polished age, we are peculiarly ex- 
posed. The romance, the poem, and the ser- 
mon, teach us how to feel. Our feelings are 
delicately correct. But the danger is this: feel- 
ing is given to lead to action ; if feeling be suf- 
fered to awake without passing into duty, the 
character becomes untrue. When the emer- 
gency for real action comes, the feeling is, as 
usual, produced: but, accustomed as it is to 
rise in fictitious circumstances without action, 
neither will it lead on to action in the real 
ones. “ We pity wretchedness, and shun the 
wretched.” We utter sentiments just, honor- 
uble, refined, lofty,—but, somchow, when a 
truth presents itself in the shape of a duty, we 
are unable to perform it. 

It has been often remarked that there is a 
great difference between theological and scien- 
tific controversy. Theologians are proverbially 
vituperative : because it is a question of veracity 
—the truth of their views, their moral percep- 
tions, their intellectual acumen. There exists 
no test but argument on which they can fall 
back. If argument fails, all fails. But the 
man of sciencé stands calmly on the facts of 
the universe- He is based upon reality. All 
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i shattered frame in other respects. O! may I 
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the opposition and controversy in the world can- 
not alter facts, nor prevent the facts being mani- 
fest at last. He can be calm, because he is a 
witness for the Truth, 

In the same way, but in a sense far deeper 
and more sacred, the Son of Man stood calm, 
rooted in the Truth. There was none of the 
egotism of self-conscious veracity in those pla- 
cid, confiJent, dignified 1eplies. This was not 
the feeling,—“ 1 hold the truth,”—but “1 am 
a witness tothe truth.” They might spit upon 
Him—kill Him—crucify Him—give his ashes 
to the winds:—they could not alter the Truth 
by which He stood. Was not that his own 
feeling? ‘ Heaven and earth shall pass away, 


but ny words shall not pass away.” 
(To be continued.) 


to the Lord, who first loved, and quickened, 
and had mercy upon us; He will never leave 
nor forsake us; but will perfect all that which 
conserns us: and he will enable us to hold ous 
to the end, in faith, patience, aud well-doing. 
[ have had for a long season a strong persua- 
sion, that our dear Lord has.a precious people in 
your country; and though many may be the 
impediments and snares and discouragements, 
how do I long that there, and in every place, 
‘*a pure offering” may be rendered, with as lit- 
tle of creaturely policy or worldly wisdom inter- 
mixed as may be. 

But as to the chief occasion of thy letter, I 
am able to give thee scarcely any informatioa 
as to the Jaffray family, beyond what my book 
with its notes sets forth. I have from circum- 
stances, and perhaps by Providential ordering, 
got into a channel which [ often indulge in, to 
search out primitive zeal,—primitive faithfu'- 
ness unto death,—the path of the just, of whom 
the world was not worthy. Ido not love old 
things because they are old, but because they 
are often more intrinsic, less superficial. I de- 
light to restore the ancient waymarks, the 
foundations of many generations,—io hold up 
the scattered and obsolete testimonies to au- 


























healt 

If we have no communion with God here, 
surely we can expect none hereafter. A faith 
that does not place our conversation in heaven, 
—that dues not warm the heart and purify it 
also,—that does not, ia short, govern our 
thoughts, words and deeds,—is no faith; nor 
will it obtain for us any spiritual blessing here 
or hereafter.— Cowper. 





SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF JOHN 


BARCLAY. cient purity under every name: many of which 
(Concluded from page 150.) are purposely put intothe background, slurred 
To J. Jaffray, Scotland. : over, distorted, and destroyed by historians and 


lst of Fourth Month, 1838. 

Dear Friend,—Tby letter of the 13th seems, 
in conjunction with my owa feelings in reading 
it, to encourage me to salute thee ia Christian 
freedom. It was animating in this wilderness 
to read such lines from one unknown, trusting 
that we have but one object in view, and are 
endeavoring to be found running the same race ; 
though occupying possibly very different posts, 
according to what has seemed to be committed 
to each, respecting the things of the blessed 
gospel, aod spiritual kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviuur. Ah! my dear friend, thou knowest 
not whata poor thing thy correspondent is every 
way,—enfeebled in powers and constitution, 
though but forty years old,-—a cripple on 
cratches these three or four years, by a disease 
of the knee-joint, aud still longer disabled by 
the same disorder, at times threatening ampu- 
tation, and always bearing about a most delicate 


the theologians of these degenerate days I 
have a common-place book for my collections, 
but my bodily aod mental ability is growing 
less and less, and my opportunities are few in- 
deed. QO! that Christendom might retura to 
that state she once knew,—might recur to first 
principles; then would ber reformation and 
salvation go forth with brightness; she would 
be fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and ter- 
rible as an army with banners; and all iviquity 
and infidelity should stop their many mouths. 
Whether we ever meet or write again, or 
are as epistles in one another's hearts in certain 
respects and to a certain extent,—may we, 
“‘whereto we have already attained, walk by 
the same rule, and miod the same thing,” and 
follow the things that make for peace; and if 
anything be further needful, I believe God 
will reveal even this to us, supplying all our 
needs by Jesus Christ ; who is with his faithful 
followers, delighting to reveal unto them the 
abundance of peace and truth, but in his owa 
way and time, as we bow to his yoke aad deoy | 

ourselves. 
I remain sincerely thy friend, 


not say in every sense, “ By Thee have I been 
opholden from my birth.”—** My times are in 
Thy hand!’—therefore while I live will I 
praise the Lord, and by his help keep my heart 
and order my conversation; and all my bones 
shall say, who is like unto thee, who hast abun- 
dantly, and art yet restoring, renewing, and re- 
deeming my life, my best life, from destruc- 
tion. 

Ah! if we do but hold fast the beginning of 
our confidence steadfast unto the end, cleaving 


To Peter Bedford. 
Stoke Newrveroy, 10th of Fourth Month, 1838, 
My dear Friend—I am on the eve of leaving 
home for Brighton, if able; for I am very 
poorly, “ feeble, and sore broken” outwardly ; 
though I trust alive in my spirits as ever, and 
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resigned to all that may be in store for me.{ and rapid inroads upon his delicate constite- 


The enclosed packet came to my hand; so I 
take this opportunity of conveying my dear 
love to thee, in that which changeth not—the 
everlasting Truth. 

Though unable to mingle with my friends 
in person, when they come together for the 
sake of this blessed cause, to endeavor to 
strengthen one another's hands in God, and to 
build up ove another in that holy faith once 
and still delivered to the saints,—my poor mind 
is as deeply, and as strongly concerned as ever, 
that every part and parcel thereof, with all its 
genuine accompaniments and fruits in practice, 
may be maintained inviolate ; and that nothing 
may be foreborne, or let fall, or slighted through 
our degeneracy and dimsightedness of that 
which our worthy ancients upheld through suf- 
fering. What has our refinement, religious or 
civil, done for us?—and what bas an approach 
or a condescending affinity thereto done for us ? 
—weakness has inevitably followed, and even 
the strongest and the wisest have been utterly 
laid waste. Some are not sufficiently warned 
and humbled by these things; and if they 
are, they should openly acknowledge their er- 
ror, and foreake the very appearance of this 
track. 

I am cheerfully confident, that if those, to 
whom we somewhat look, as watchers, as seers, 
as-standard-bearers, as counsellors, are removed, 
(and they are removing,) to their rest,—or, if 
any of these that remain, should not keep their 
habitations firm and undeviating, but turn aside 
in. any respect from the ancient testimony,— 
that he who raised up such a people as we 
were qt the first, will never cease to raise up 
others, and put forth some into the foreground 
— into the very seats of the unfaithful. I have 
seen it wonderfully in my short day,—I have 
read it of those that have gone before: and 
therefore, let none ever throw away their shield, 
= weakly compromise the trust devolving on 
them. 

Farewell, my beloved friend; may the Lord 
preserve us purely to his praise. 

With love from thy affectionate friend, 


J.B. 

He left home on the 11th of Fourth Month, 
reached Brighton without much difficulty, and 
seemed revived by the change. Soon after his 
arrival, he consulted a physician, who gave a 
somewhat encouraging opinion of his state, 
thinking that with the returning spring his bodi- 
ly strength would increase. 

During his residence at Brighton, he occa- 
sionally appeared to rally ; and attimes seemed 
so animated and cheerful about himself, that 
bis near relatives, long accustomed to the sight 
of his crippled condition, were little prepared 
to suspect that deceptive disease, consumption, 
(as..it afterwards appeared,) was making its sure 


tion. 

Our beloved friend, Daniel P. Hack, of that 
place, who evinced to the last the kindest and 
most tender solicitade and care respecting him, 
thus wrote ata subsequent peried concerning 
him :— 

‘“¢ When our beloved friend came to Brighton, 
it was evident to his friends who had not seen 
him for a considerable time, that his general 
health was much impaired ; and it soon became 
so much so, as to excite apprehensions in their 
minds, that the life and labors of this devoted 
servant were fast drawing toaclose. His mind, 
however, still retained its vigor; and the pre- 
cious savor which was to be felt in his company 
was instructive end sweet, to those who had the 
privilege of sharing in it. 

His concern for the cause of his dear Lord 
and Master, which had so long showed itself in 
fruits of self denying dedication, continued un- 
abated. It was evident to those who had the 
most frequent opportunity of observing, under 
the pressure of rapidly increasing bodily ail- 
ments, that the object nearest to our dear friend’s 
heart was the spread of the kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Uhrist :—even of that 
kingdom, which is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost,—and which stands not in word, but ia 
power.”’—( 1839) 

He continued to decline, and very rapidly so 
during the latter part of his stay at Brighton ; 
and on the eighth of the Fifth Month, at his 
own urgent request, and with the approval of 
his physician, he was removed to Tunbridge 


Wells; where he survived but three days. The : 


day after bis arrival, in the course of some con- 
versation with his kind friend, D. P. Hack, it 
was evident that he believed his day’s work 
was nearly accomplished ; and in the evening, 
on retiring to rest, his wife alone being with 
him, under a precious sense of the overshadow- 
ing of the Divine presence, he supplicated thus: 
‘O gracious Father! if it please Thee, spare us 
to each other a little longer, and make us more 
entirely devoted to Thee, and to thy precious 
cause of Truth in the earth: nevertheless not 
our will, O Lord! but thine be done.’ 

He continued to sink, but apparently with- 
out much bodily suffering. On the 10th, be 
repeated these passages,—‘‘I am the light of 
the world ;’—‘‘ That-was the true light, that 
lighteth every man that cometh into the world ;” 
—and then remarked,— It does not say that 
we shall all at once know all things, but as we 
ean bear. QO! it is because they want to know 
all at once, not as children learn, that the light 
is taken away !’—And again,—‘ They say there 
is no revelation ;—but that which is made mani- 
fest to us as our duty, as the Lord’s will, ‘ts re- 
velation :—This is my belief,—I am sure of it.’ 
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—They slight revelation ; but it shall prevail ; ;again, and gently drew his breath, shorter and 
and the Spirit of the Lord shall reign over all;’ | shorter, till he quietly and peacetully breathed 
—/(often repeated, with) ‘the Truth shall pre- | his last, about four o'clock in the afternoon of 
vail—the Truth shall reigo over all.’——‘ None | the 11th of Fifth Month, 1888 ; and we reyer- 
that trust in the Lord shall be confounded ; | ently believe, is, through redeeming love and 
but they shall be as Mount Zion, which can | mercy, entered into the everlasting joy of his 
never be moved,—for the mouth of the Lord | Lord. 

th spoken it—Praise, where it i 
thankehivin g and adie ? nh eos slny 00 _ “When we visit the abodes of poverty, of 

At another time he said,—‘ You all know sickness and of suffering, and behold the want 








my desire to be preserved near the Lord,—to be of neasly all these things which we esteem the 


strengthened and upheld by the Lord,—to be 
found in Him ;—this is the way of peace. 
Again he said,—“ Simple texts of Scripture 
contain a great deal: ‘ Walk before me and be 
thou perfect; —beautiful language ! 
texts involve much,—comprehend the whole of 
a religious walk,—the whole of what we are ip 


-the habit of referring to ina religious life. We 


must be faithful to what is made known,—to 
the smallest discoveries of the light of Truth. 


comforts of life, and then in a few moments 
enter the dwellings of the affluent, where not 
only needful but many needless things are richly 
spread before us, it sometimes brings home to 


Such | 98¢’s thoughts the deeply instructive words, 


‘ Let your moderation be known unto all men.’ ” 


—_——.45 
THE CHRISTIAN LAW OF RECREATION. 
BY BARNABAS SEARS. 
The subject of amusements and pleasures is 


I trust we shall be animated and strengthened | one that is perplexing to many Uhristian minds. 
to go through our day’s work; then we shall |-We do not allude to those who go to either of 
fiod mercy at the hands of the Lord. Let us| the extremes of making pleasure the chief end 
then look to the Lord for strength at all times, | of life, or of altogether avoiding it as sinful. 
and under all circumstances. The Lord will} No sound and houest mind is likely, in its aims, 
be your Lord, and a sure refuge and hiding-| to go so widely from the mark. But as to the 
place. Cleave untothe Lord. O! cleave unto| kind and amount of pleasure ia which it is 
Him; Jove Him with all your heart ” proper for a Christian to indulge, and to en- 
To his sister, who was seated beside his; courage others, particularly the young, to in- 
couch, he remarked,—‘ The quiet habitation! | dulge, good men are often seriously in doubt. 
dear Lydia, thou looks as if thou loved the qui-| It must be confessed that we cannot make 
et habitation: O! how desirable!’ with an allu-| out a complete list of those pleasures which 
sion also to faithfulness and greater dedication. | religion sanctifies, and of those which it for- 
His difficulty of articulation was great :—he | bids. While some could easily be referred to 
often spoke of the great thickuess he felt upon| one or the other of these classes, others, such 
him, that he could not express himself clearly :|as the gratification of the natural appetites, 
and once he was heard to say, ‘ This shackled | must be either set down as indiffereat—as those 
state |’ and ‘ ready to be offered !’ which may be good or evil according to circum- 
The latter part of this day his voice was lifted | stances, or as proper within certain limits, and 
up in a constant melody, and for many hours} wrong only when carried to excess. We say, 
together, like a song of praise; during which | then, that the forms of lawful pleasure in all 
these words were clearly distinguished, and of-| cases are not prescribed, and cannot be. What 
ten repeated ;—‘O Lord! dear Lord! come;’|is proper for one may not be for another in 
—‘I bless the Lord.’—‘ I am the Lord’s forever.’ | different circumstances. A king may justly do 
The name of ‘Jesus’ was often to be heard;|some things which a subject may not. The 
aud the word ‘ Hallelujah !’ was for a long time | diversities of age, of sex, of condition, and of 
uttered. : tastes and pursuits, create corresponding wants 
He many times said, ‘ Let us all be still and'and duties. The identity of the Christian life 
quiet. Let us be retired in our minds.’ And | consists, not in its forms, but in its spirit. 
again, after some little attention to his comfort, | Recreations and amusements, therefore, are not 
—‘ Now, shall we have the Lord with us? if|to be regulated in all cases by any outward 
not, we shall have Him by and bye ;’—and | classification, though this may often be done, 
agaio sunk into the same sweet melidy. but rather by going back to first principles. 
On Sixth-day, about an hour before his de-| If these are well understood and always kept in 
parture, he roused a little from dozing : and on | mind, the application of them will, in the ma- 
receiving some nourishment from his affection- | jority of cases, not be difficult. 
ate wife, he took the cup; and she asked him} We are created for the service and glory of 


if he knew her?—he replied, with a sweet | God, and for the enjoyment of Him and of His. 
smile, ‘ Yes, my Mary.’ She then asked him,| heavenly kingdom; also for such service of 
—Had he any pain ?‘—No, not any :’—Was he | other beings and such enjoyment of other things 
He then lay down] as are consistent with these. Now in contem- 


happy ?—‘ Yes; very ’ 
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plating any reereation or pleasure, our first duty 
is to inquire whether it will lead us to God and 

His service, or from both; and if that is not 
clear, if it seem to stand in the relation of in- 

i difference, then to inquire whether it will pre- 
pare us in mind or body for the service of God 
and humanity. 

We have a complex nature— moral, esthetic, 
intellectual and physical, all created for the 
same end. These rank in the order here stated. 
The lower ought always to be subservient to the 
higher. This is the Divine order. We may 
in certain circumstances sacrifice the body for 
the sake of the soul, but never the soul for the 
sake of the body. When it is possible, all 
these should be kept in the most perfect state, 
the highest, (the moral nature.) for its own 
sake, or rather for its being the direct organ 
for embracing God, the others for their being 
subordinate parts of the mental economy, and 
instruments for the use and benefit of the first. 
The devout spirit is greatly increased in power 
when it is supported and aided by a strong in- 
tellect: Therefore, it is our duty to cultivate, 
as far as we may, the intellect, in order to en- 
large the sphere of our Christian influence. 
But we have no moral right to sacrifice our 
mora) interests to intellectual greatness. For 
® similar reason, it is right for a good and en- 
lightened man to strengthen and preserve his 
physical constitution. But he should not do 
this to the detriment of his intellect or heart 
The body is to be the servant of the mind ; the 
animal life the mere physical support of the 
‘spiritual. The mind needs recreation. It is a 
bow that is about to be uubent as well as bent. 
Recreation is often better than rest. It gives 
the mind more elasticity and animation, and 
does not interfere with rest. If it also improve 
the moral state, so much the better. If it have 
no such sensible effect, but leaves that state as 
it was, it may still be useful in reinvigorating 
the natural powers, and so contribute in the 
end to greater usefulness. But suppose the 
recreation be such as to weaken the religious 
affections, as to tend to worldliness; or that it 
tend to withdraw the mind from higher con- 
templations, to check the development of its 
energies, to stupefy it and blunt its sensibilities; 
its unlawfulness then becomes so plain that no 
earnest and sincere mind can be kept in doubt 
about it. We may always, if we will, apply some 
such test as the following: “Can I, on the 
whole, serve God and my fellow-men better and 
more effectually in consequence of taking this 
or that recreation?” ‘Will the machinery of 
my whole nature be thereby put in better 
working order for the duties cf the Christian 
life ?” _ If aclear and decisive answer can be 
given in the affirmative, we may be sure that 
the recreation is right and lawful ; if it cannot, 
then it is unchristian to indulge in it. The 


whole matter may be summed up in a word; 
enjoy any pleasure in which Christ can be en- 
joyed, or in consequence of which you can 
serve him better.— Watchman and Reflector, 

Nothing ought to wound an upright soul so 
much as falseness. But as God has not esta- 
blished us as correctors of the human race, and 
as charity ought to cover a multitude of sins, I 
should abstain from speaking of those of others. 
Because, if God had given them the grace that 
he has granted us, they might bave been far 
better than we. 








COVENANT OF SALT. 

“Tt is a covenant of salt for ever before the Lord 
unto thee and to thy seed with thee.”—Noms. xviii. 
19, 

In order to give a pledge of the inviolability 
of their engagements, the Orientals have, from 
time immemorial, been in the habit of eating 
salt together. Some think that, as with all 
sacrifices salt was offered, a covenant of salt 
means one confirmed by solemn sacrifice. Oth- 
ers are of opinion that it contains an allusion to 
the fact that covenants were generally confirmed 
by the parties eating together, salt being a 
necessary appendage. This act of eating anoth- 
er’s salt has always been regarded as a token of 
fidelity and frieudship; hence, during the 
British war in India, there were bitter com- 
plaints that those who had eaten English salt 
had rebelled against English authority. Tam- 
erlane, speaking of a traitor who had gone over 
to the enemy, but who afterwards returned to 
loyalty and obedience, says, “ My salt, which 
he had eaten, filled him with remorse, till at 
length he fled from his new master, and threw 
himself on my mercy.” 

D’Herbelat mentions the following invident 
of Jacob-ben-Laith, the founder of a dynasty of 
Persian princes, who is said to have broken 
into the palace of that country, and, having 
collected a very large booty, which he was on 
the point of carrying off, he found his foot 
kicked something, which made him stumble. 
He imagined it might be something of value, 
and, putting to his mouth, the better to distin- 
guish what it was, soon found it was a lump of 
salt. Upon this he was so touched that he left 
all his booty, and retired without taking any 
part of it with him. Great was the surprise in 
the palace, and strict the inquiry made on the 
following morning, when it was found that 
Jacob was the guilty man. On examination 
he stated the whole circumstances to the prince 
with such apparent sincerity as to gain his favor. 
Having been engaged in many successful enter- 
prises, he was raised by the prince to the high- 
est position in the army—and on the death of 
his sovereign, became the absolute master of 
the province, from whence he afterwards spread 
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his conquests far and wide. His regard to salt, 
and the principles it symbolized, laid the foun 
dation of his greatness.— Moraviun. 





What comfort mayest thou have in prayer 
when thou canst say, ‘Our Father,” ia full 
assurance. What sweet thoughts wilt thou 
have of God. How sweet will be the promises, 
when thou art sure they are thine own. How 
lively will it make thee in the work of the Lord, 
and how profitabie to all around thee. What 
vigor will it infuse into all thy graces and affec- 
tions. All these sweet effects of assurance would 
make thy life a heaven upon earth. —Bazter. 





GREAT FROM LITTLE. 

Did a holy life consist of one or two noble 
deeds—some signal specimens of doing or en- 
during of suffering—we might account for the 
failure, and reckon it small dishonor to turo 
back in such a conflict. But a holy life is 
made up of a multitude of small things. It is 
the little things of the hour, and not the great 
things of the age, that fill up a life like that of 
Paul and Joho, like that of Rutherford, or 
Brainerd, or Martin. Little words, not eloquent 
speeches or sermons ; little deeds, not miracles, 
nor battles, nor great or mighty martyrdom, 
make up the true Christian life. The little 
constant sunbeam, not the lightning; the wat- 
ers of Siloah, “ that go softly” in their meek 
mission of refreshment, not * the waters of the 
river great and mighty,” rushing down in tor- 
reut nvise and force, are the true symbols of a 
holy life. The avoidance of little evils, little 
sing, little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, 
little follies, little indiscretions and impradences, 
little fuibles, little indulgences of self and of 
the flesh, little acts of indolence, or indecision, 
or slovenliness, or cowardice, little equivocations 
or aberrations from high iutegrity, little touches 
of shabbiness and meanness, little bits of cov- 
etousness and penuriousness, little exhibitions 
of worldliness and gayety, little indifference to 
the feelings or wishes of others, little outbreaks 
of temper and crossness or selfishness or vanity ; 
the avuidance of such iittle things as these go 
far to make up at least the negative beauty of 
a holy life. 

And then attention to the little duties of the 
day and hour, in public transactions or private 
dealings, or family arrangements ; to the little 
words and tones; little benevolences, or for- 
bearances, or tenderness; little self-denials, and 
self restraints, and self-forgetfulness ; little 
plans of quict kindness and thoughtful conside- 
ration fur others ; to punctuality, and method, 
and true aim in the ordering of each day— 
these are the active developments of a holy 
life, the rich and divine mosaics of which it is 
composed. What makes yon green hill so 
beautiful? Not the outstanding peak or stately 


elm, but the bright sward which clothes its 
slopes, composed of innumerable blades of slen- 
der grass. It is of small thiogs that a great 
life is made up; and he who will acknowledge 
no life as great save that which is built up of 
great things, will find little in Bible characters 
to admire or copy,— Bonar. 





It is not in speaking of God that we can ex- 
press what we feel concerning God, for this is 
injurious to us. Trust me, in order to speak 
of God, you must rest silent concerning him a 
long time. God wishes a silence over all that 
He works in us; and if we would manifest his 
work in us, it must be by our behaviour, gentle, 
humble, submissive, yet cordial and gay. 





NIGHT AND SLEEP. 


We look on a good man’s sleep, and there is 
nothing so beautiful. It is Luther who has 
worn out his powers in some great fight for 
God; or it is Washington half deserted by his 
country when bearing its burdens, and now, 
forgetting all, he has failen back into God’s 
arms, to forget also himself. There he lies un- 
caring, and receiving back, from God’s gentle 
fomentations, the powers that shall furnish an- 
other great to-morrow. Standing at the open 
dvor of his chamber, and looking on his deep, 
still sleep, it is as if the eternal, ever faithful 
Gooduess had him now to himself! And yet 
more touching and closer to the tenderness of 
mercy is the very bad man’s sleep. He has 
drank the cup of guilty pleasure dry. His 
tongue is weary of blasphemy. His deed of 
crime, perhaps of blood, is done, and the chap- 
ter of his day is ended. Having spent the 
power God gave him for good, in a violation of 
his throne, he goes remorsefully to his bed, 
and there forgets even his remorse. But God 
does not forget him, or toss him out ‘of the , 
world, but he rests encircled by the goodness 
of God, nourished by his patience, to be refitted 
for to-morrow. Probably he will do just what 
he has done before, but he shall have his o 
portunity of good though many times forfeited ; 
for it is a great part of God’s purpose in sleep 
to renew abused powers, else how many would 
never sleep again. Therefore, who of us can 
look on a world buried in sleep, a guilty, un- 
grateful world, broadly sunk in evil, and do it 
without some deeply affecting, overwhelming 
sense of the goodness of God ?”—Dr. Bushnell 
in Hours at Home. 


Psawm ciii. 13—18: Like as a father piti- 
eth his children, so the Lord pitieth them that 
fear him. For He knoweth our frame ; He re- 
membereth that we are dust. As for man, his 
days are as grass, as a flower of the field so he 
flourisheth, for the wind passeth over it and it 
is gone, and the place thereof shall kuow it no 
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more. But the mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting upon them that fear 
‘Him, and His righteousness unto children’s 
children, to such as keep His covenant, and to 
those that remember His commandments to do 
them. 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 18, 1867. 





PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING convened 
on the 13th inst., and was in session when 
our paper went to press. The Meeting for 
Ministers and Elders, which assembled on 
the Seventh-day previous, was as large as on 
former occasions, and although deep feeling 
was occasioned in the remembrance of the many 
of our elder Friends who had been removed by 
death, encouragement was afforded in the 
belief that there were those who under the 
preparing Hand were being qualified to fill 
their vacant places in the church. 

The Meeting gathered on Second day under 
8 feeling of unusual solemnity, and the exer- 
cises produced by the reading of the Epistles 
from other Yearly Meetings manifested a 
living concern for the welfare of the body. 
Several Friends with Minutes from other 
Yearly Meetings are present: David Il. 
and Naomi Barnes, Ministers from Purchase 
Monthly Meeting, N. Y.; Rachel C. Tilton, a 
Minister, accompanied by her husband, Mellis 
Tilton, an Elder, from the same Meeting ; Avice 
Porter, an Elder, from Greenfield and Never- 
sink Monthly Meeting; and Alexander J. Cof- 

* fin, a Minister, from Oswego Monthly Meeting, 
N. Y. 

The proposition for a change of Discipline, 
brought up from Philadelphia Quarter last year, 
and deferred for further consideration this year, 
was dismissed, way not opening to take further 
action upon it. 





PracticaL Duties.—Circumstances cluster 
round us with a force which can only be pro- 
perly met by having the mind stayed upon the 
immutable principle of Truth, over which the 
combined policies of worldly wisdom can have 
no deleterious influence. Present as well as 
past experience proves the necessity of a power 
superior to that of finite man, to control his 
destiny and to uphold him in his upward and 





onward. course toward the great centre of life. 
In the divine economy accountability has been 
proportioned to the knowledge at command, 
and the gifts with which the mind has been 
endowed. It is therefore cf great-moment that 
we avail ourselves of the means within our 
reach whereby our true mission may be per- 
fected. These means may often lie in what are 
called matters of little moment, yet when viewed 
in connection with the divine will, they are of 
vast importance. In the parable illustrative of 
this subject, the commendation rested upon 
the servant who had been faithful in “a very 
little.’ From the same authority we are re- 
minded not to “despise the day of small 
things.” No doubt much karm has arisen by 
too often separating religion from the secular 
duties of life, thereby overlooking in great 
measure the extent of the commandment to 
watch continually lest we enter into temptation. 
The injunction to watch is one not to be de- 
parted from without endangering our safety. 
By an adherence to it we acquire a knowledge 
of ourselves and the duties which lie at our 
door. With the mind thus prepared to receive 
the impressions of divine love, we may be 
qualified to enter into sympathy, not only with 
kindred spirits, but to feel with those from whom 
we may have been separated, either by doubt 
or gloom, or discouragements arising from 
causes over which individuals have had little or 
no control. There is great beauty in the prac- 
tical exercise of a mutual dependence one upon 
another, whereby the whole are brought into 
religious fellowship, and made to feel whence 
all good originates. 

We have heard with interest that in some 
meetings of Friends recently, a concern, which 
may not inappropriately be termed paternal, 
has been manifested by the appointment of a 
committee to extend a friendly visit to all their 
members; aud in this way to become better 
acquainted with one another, that happily the 
bond of Christian brotherhood may be strength- 
ened. 

The Monthly Meeting of Green St., Phila- 
delphia, has appointed such a committee, aud 
also issued an address to its members, expres- 
sive of the interest felt in their welfare. If 
Friends were generally to consider this subject, 
we believe it would be found that an advantage 
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might be derived irom this kind of personal 
intercourse. 





We have watched with much interest the 
movements which have been made within the 
last few years for the abolition of slavery in 
Brazil. Many of the most influential citizens, 
who were probably influenced by the example 
of Russia and our own country, have agitated 
the question, and now, by the Atlantic Cable, 
we are informed that on the 8th of this month, 
the Emperor, Don Pedro, signed the decree; 
abolishing slavery throughout the Brazilian 
Empire, to take effect in twenty years. Chil- 
dren born after that day are absolutely free. 
With the exception of some of the Spanish 
islands, this barbarous system is now virtually 
abolished in Christendom. 

The New York ‘Tribune has an article on the 
subject, which, while it contains the gratifying 
intelligence, gives so much information as to 
the Brazilian Empire, that we copy it nearly en- 
tire : 

Brazil has given the death-blow to the wicked 
system which has been so long both her griev- 
ous burden and her foul disgrace. Henceforth, 
every child born in the empire is free, and in 


twenty years the chains will fall from the 
limbs of her last surviving slave. By this 


decree, nearly 3,000,000 Blacks are raised up 


from the dust; and though but few of this gene- 
ration can hope to see the day of general eman- 


streams which in any other part of the world 
would be called rivers of thw first class, The 
Rio Francisco in the East, and the affluents of 
the La Plata in the South, give fertility and chan- 
nels of easy intercommunication to enormous 
extents of country, while in the interior stretch 
the great grass-grown pampas, with their count- 
less herds of cattle, covering a region seven 
| times as big asthe whole of France. There are 
‘mines of gold; there is coal in plenty ; there is 
|iron; and the annual product of diamonds is 
‘not far from $2,000,000. There is not a des- 
‘ert in the empire. The whole is a rich loom, 
‘covered with a vegetation unequaled for mag- 
‘nificence and beauty, except, perhaps, in some 
of the fairy-like islands of the Indian Ocean. 
| Even with her present meagre development, Bra- 
' zil supplies half the world with coffee, and sends 
‘abroad also great quantities of cotton, sugar, 
and tobacco. She has exported more of coffee 
and sugar in eighteen months than of diamonds 
jin eighty years. It is three hundred years 
since the first permanent settlement of the 
country by Europeans; yet in all this time, 
and with all the marvellous wealth of the soil 
and the charms of a genial climate to tempt 
‘immigration, not one acre in a hundred and 
fifty has ever felt the labor of the husbandman ; 
and immense regions are almost as unknown to- 
| day as when Pincon, the companion of Colum- 
| bus, first took possession of the country in the 
“name of the King of Castile. Nor, for many 
‘years at least, has the Government, which is 
‘one of the best, most liberal, and most progres. 
sive monarchies in the world, spared any eff rt 
| to attract the superabundant population of Ku- 
rope. Since the Brazilians wrested their inde- 


cipation, it is much for them to know that the pendence from the mother country, Portugal, 
curse which rested on the parents will no longer | in 1822, they have devoted themselves zealously 
be transmitted to the children ; it is something | to works of social and industrial improvement. 
that the younger of them have a bright al-| They have freedom of education, freedom of 
though distant future to look toward and to wait| the press, and freedom of religious worship. 
for. Very likely, too, the dying institution | They have labored hard to develop their means 
will not be suffered to linger out the whole of| of communication with the old world, having 
the existence which the new law accords to’ regular lines of mail steamers to the principal 
it; as the benefits of free labor to the whole| European ports. They have steamers on the 
country become appreciated, fresh legislation | coast and rivers. They have railways, built by 


may hasten the advent of national liberty and 
justice. 

The State which has just taken this jmport- 
ant step in the road of progress, covers about 
3,000,000 square miles of the richest portion of 
the South American continent, being a little 
greater in extent than the United States. Na- 
ture has given it the most magnificent river 
system in the world. The Amazon rolls its 
mighty waves through the dense forests of the 
northern provinces—forests teeming with all 
the gorgeousness and luxuriance of the tropies, 
tich in precious woods and valuable fruit bear- 
ing trees, and alive with the most brilliant 
forms of auimal nature; and its tributaries are 


English and Ameri¢an engineers. Their trade 
with Great Britain, France, and the United 
States is large, and constantly increasing. Their 
imports at the latest date for which we have 
returns (1863) amounted to $55,000,000, and 
their exports to $68,000,000. Six or seven 
years ago, there were already some fifty foreign 
colonies, founded by the aid of liberal grants of 
Government lands; but the colonists did not 
number, all told, more than 60,000; and, at 
any rate, it is not by banding themselves to- 
gether in isolated communities that immigrants 
can materially benefit the country of their adop- 
tion. The infusion of new blood must perme- 


ate the whole body politic ; and if the old blood 
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and the new cannot mingle; one or the other 
will be driven out. 

It is precisely because there was an element 
in the social and political lite of Brazil which 
repelled these sturdy settlers that the great 
South American Empire is still so thinly peo- 
pled ; having only about 8,000,000 inhabitants, 
or less than a quarter of our own population. 
The same cause which in this country has uni- 
formly directed the stream of immigration to 
the Northern and Western instead of to the 
‘Bouthern States, has been constantly couuteract- 
ing all the inducements held out by nature and 
by man to draw settlers to Brazil. Slavery and a 
wholesome free immigration are natural ene- 
mies, and always have been, the worid over. 
Brazil has beckoned to the settler with one 
hand, while with the other she has upheld the 
great wickedness that drives him away. The 
first colonists enslaved the Indians; and, de- 
spite the futile measures of emancipation adop 
ted by the Portagese crown in 1570, in 1647, 
io 1684, these unfortusate natives remained in 
servitude until 1755, and would perhaps have 
been held to this day had they uot proved very 
unprofitable. Negroes were accordingly im- 
ported from other Portugese dominions, and a 
slave-trade with the African coast naturally 
sprang up, and is only just ended. Portugal 
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4,000,000 slaves in the United States, and the 
virtual manumission of 3,000,000 negroes in 
Brazil. It is a glorious six years’ work— 
32,000,000 of men restored to freedom, and a 
curse taken off three of the largest empires in 
the world! 
oo 

Marariep, on the 9th of Fourth month, 1867, with 
the approbation of Green St. Monthly Meeting, Ep- 
monp H. Surru and Resecca Jang, daughter of Thos. 
and Elizabeth Adamson. 

, at Germantown, on the 24th ult., in accord- 

ance with the order of Friends, Samven TownsenD 
to Racue. Witson Moors, both of Philadelphia. 


Digp, in the city of New York, on the 18th of 
Third month, 1867, Exizaperu M. F., wife of Jas. 0, 
Hallock, in the 62d year of her age. 
FREDERIKA BREMER AND THE WOMEN 

SWEDEN. 
BY PROF. WM. WELLS. 

The name of Frederika Bremer is extremely 
dear to the people of this country and England, 
but to the wowen of Sweden it is, indeed, a 
sweet savur. Through her friend, Mary How- 
itt, we years ago became well acquainted with 
ber works, and finally had the pleasure of meet- 
ing her personally in this Western city of the 
New World, where pleasant memories of ber so- 


OF 


bound herself by treaty with England, in 1815, |! journ still linger in the hearts of her friends. 


to abolish the trade. Brazil renewed the obli- 
gation ic her own name in 1826. 


it was estimated that 80,000 Blacks were im- 
ported every year; and, ten years later, the | 
Minister of Foreign Affairs reported that the | course with this estimable lady, in the home of 


brutal traffic had only been reduced one-fourth. 
The energetic action of England, declaring 
in 1845 that Brazilian slave-ships should be 
amenable to English authorities, led to a long 


diplomatic contest and threats of war; but it} 


bore fruit in 1850 in a statute wherein Brazil 
assimilated the trade to piracy, and in 1852 the 
Emperor declared it virtually extinct. In the 
meantime, an opposition, not to the slave-trade 
alone, bat to Slavery, too, gradually strength- 
ened itself within the Empire. Manumission 
became frequent, and the laws made it very 
easy. . A society was organized under the pro- 
tection of the Emperor, which, every year, in 
open church, solemnly liberated a number of 
slaves; and in 1856 the English Embassador 
wrote home that the Government had commu- 
nicated to him their resolution gradually to 
abolish Slavery in every part of the Empire. 
The grand step which they have now taken has 
no doubt been impelled by the example of our 
own country. It is one of the many precious 
fruits which have sprang, and are destined yet 
to spring, from the soil which we watered so 
freely with patriot blood. 

Six years have witnessed the emancipation 
of 25,000,000 serfs in Russia; the liberation of 


Mary Howitt’s mantle of love towards Miss 


Yet in 1839, | Bremer fell upon her daughter, Margaret, who 


went to Sweden two years ago for the express 
purpose of a wore intimate and extended inter- 


her childhood, during her declining years. 


Death soon closed her honorable and beneficent 
career on earth, and Miss Howitt has favored 
the world with the collected experience of a 
year’s intimate intercourse with her beloved 
friend. This work contains many charming 
pictures of the private life of this celebrated au- 
thoress, and gives us most entertaining glances 
into the relations of social and political lite 
in Sweden, but is mainly devoted to an account 
of what Miss Bremer did at home toward ame- 
liorating the condition of the women of ber 
country, and improving its educational system 
for youog women. 

Tnis feature is the motive and the object of 
these few lines, as Miss Bremer is too well 
known io her other relations to need any com- 
ment. After earnest and tireless toil had gained 
her fame and fortune, her most diligent efforts 
were directed to freeing the women of Sweden 
from the narrow fetters with which law and 
custom had bound them—fetters that had made 
every free development impossible, and placed 
a ban upon every species of activity that wou!d 
elevate them above the most ordinary level. 
With untiring patience and energy she sought 
to gain the favorable attention of sagacious af 
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liberal men for the reforms that she was ae 
ing after; but discouraged here, she finally! 


a few of her bosom friends, warmly cherished a 
sort of ‘‘Cooper Institute” of Stockholm, in 


turned to the mass of the people in a most; which no less than four hundred and seventy- 
effective appeal, entitled, ‘‘ Hertha, or the His-| five female pupils received thorough instruction 
tory of a Soul;” this was a cry of distress sent | io drawing, painting, modeling, geometry, litho- 
into the world for the women of Sweden, cruelly | graphy, and the French and English languages, 
enslaved by the laws of their land. and were thereby enabled to devote themselves 
Viewed from an artistic point, this book was! to an intellectually profitable and lucrative az- 
inferior to many of the productions of this gifted | tivity. 
authoress, but it produced an immense sensation| We will dwell a moment on a few of the 
in ber country, and at first an unpleasant one, , salient points of Miss Bremer’s character and 
so that to escape the excitement thereby caused, | history. At a very early age she developed 
she felt it necessary to make a journey to, talent for authorship. In her twelfth year she 
Switzerland. Without regard to consequences, | composed a juvenile opera, which was brought 
she exposed the injustice of Swedish laws, which out with great preparation in the dining-room 
force upon the most intelligent and capable wo-| of her paternal home. It was a charming little 
man the painful alternative of remaining her piece, in which shepherds and shepherdesses 
whole life in a state of degrading minority, or | appeared in marvelous adventures, and the young 
severing the most sacred bands of filial love and _ authoress was greeted with a storm of applause. 
obedience. She pictured the consequences of , Nevertheless, she relates that she went to bed 


such an arrangement with vivid colors, perhaps, 
at times, too strong, while smarting under the 
sense of injustice. Her thoughts aod views in 


almost discovsolate, because those whose ap- 
plause she most desired and valued—her pa- 
rents had not let a single expression drop in 


relation to the education and destiny of women, ' relation to the daughter's effort. “ Perhaps,” 
were expressed in a manner so new and startling, | thought she while restlessly tossing on her couch, 
as to raise a very general storm in society, which | ‘‘ they are now talking of it to each other wien 
seemed struck to the heart. j alone,” and with quick resolve she left her bed, 
But Miss Bremer considered all the attacks stepped to her parents’ room, and with ear 
directed against her as a hurricane, out of against the key-hole listened with suppressed 
which must issue a better epoch for the women | breath to their conversation ; she heard enough 
of her native land. Though for atime no ma- to know that their hearts had been made glad 
terial benefit was perceptible, the matter wasat by her genius, though they had suppressed 
least brought out into the light, and society was their feelings in her presence, and she went hap- 
forced to think and speak of it. Thus was the py to bed. 
ice broken; and noble men were soon found| Miss Bremer bad a strange presentiment that 
who recognized the truth of her assertions, but | she would not survive the year 64; not be- 
who dared not break through the barriers of , cause she felt herself bodily or mentally debili- 
long-established custom, or were restrained from | tated, but because of a dream that had made a 
taking an active part in the solution of the: deep impression on her mind. She set her 
question, by the fear that the women of Sweden | house in order, completed all unfinished labors, 
might not be ripe enough for a greater amount | and looked with calmness and composure to her 
of independence, or might not know how to use | final end. The year, so much feared by her 


to profit a higher grade of culture. 

But even these anxieties disappeared by de- 
grees. A seminary for the education of young 
ladies was founded ; teachers were procured 
who could instruct them in the sciences, which 
hitherto had been regarded as beyond the hori- 
zonofwoman. Scarcely had three years passed, 
when the King and Government granted large 
material aid for the scientific, artistic, and tech- 
nical culture of women, and thereby made pos- 
sible the establishing of an “ Institute,” in 
which Miss Bromer saw the realization of her 
most ardent wishes for the welfare of her sex. 

This noble champion now felt herself: richly 
repaid for all the attacks which she had patiently 
suffered on account of the book that had 
proved so effective, and was rather inclined to 
value it too highly in comparison with her other 
literary labors. 

Till the day of her death, Miss Bremer, and 


fiiends, who were aware of her feelings, was 
drawing to a close, and the gloomy forebodings 
seemed about to become a deceptive vision. 

Christmas came, and Miss Bremer went, as 
she had so often done before, to a place where 
she was in the habit of gladdening the hearts 
of poor children during the holidays. On 
Christmas eve she sang and danced with the 
children aroand the Christmas tree, read stories 
to them from Andersen, and rejoiced them with 
presents, The next day she went to church, 
and on the way home caught a severe cold, to 
which she succumbed in a few days. 

We may well cherish the memory of the de- 
ceased as one of the noblest champions for jus- 
tice, truth, and humanity. And it is gratifying 
to know that she lived to enjoy the pleasure of 
seeing her most ardent wishes crowned with 
success. 


She leaves behind her a family of spiritual 


i} 
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‘daughters—a circle of young, highly-eultivated, 
noble, and diligent women—who grew up to 
bloom around her while she lived, and who 
will continue to dispense the sweet fragrance of 
her memory in death, by continuing her work 
of intelligeace and love, granting the rights of 
humanity to all, and especially claiming for her 
sex the privilege of intelligent and self sup- 
porting independence.—Ezx. Paper. 


THE MISSION OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Written for the Miscellaneous Essay Meeting at Man- 
chester Friends’ Institute, 12th Month 21st, 1866. 

It is not ended—is is scarce begun, 

From its fulfilling we have shrunk away. 

We have so much to learn ourselves, 

So much of tendency to fall behind, 

Even behind the truth of centuries past, 

‘That though we are, we are not what we were. 

It may in these days be of use to ask 

What banded us together? "Twas the sense pro- 

found 

Of God’s good presence in the human heart, 

‘His precious teaching and affection there. 

Oh, if we craved this blessing as we ought, 

And waited for it with a patient z al, 

Should we as Friends have lost our ancient bond? 

It was our mission to proclaim to all 

‘This great grand truth, so long obscured by man, 

In his desire for external power, 

For sounding liturgies and splendid rites; 

But outward formulas exist to-day, 

Not in the very literal sense alone, 

Not merely where the priest and patriarch rule, 

Bat largely elsewhere, and among ourselves, 

Regarding questions of religious faith. 

Poor, frail, weak beings as we really are, 

Surely because of very weakliuess 

We think in these days to possess a power 

Of clear decision as to what the views, 

The deepest views, of each one ought to be. 

The bond which bound us ia the early days, 

That bond of each one’s union with his God, 

Each one’s deep separate allegiance too, 

Seems scarce considered. Yet, oh Friends, 

I3 not religion, in the highest sense, 

Striving to follow and obey our King, 

Striving to act according to His will? 

The great good Master taught this long ago; 

He did not build a system or a creed, 

And say, “‘ Believe it, or I own you not;” 

He did not fetter thus the soul of man. 

Are we thea like Him, if we dare to say 

To any brother, “ Thou art wrong in faith, 

Thou art a heretic—Our creed is true, 

And till thou hast it thou art but undone, 

And must be kept excluded from our sect?” 

Here is impatience, bigotry, as e’er 

Burnt in the heart of persecutionist, 

And yet it burns amid the Quaker band 

To all the fire of Church authority, 

Searce in the spirit of the Crurch’s Lord. 

’Tis time such flaming died away in love, 

In patience, willingness to learn from all, 

E’en those we differ from in sentiment; 

‘Tis time we know that Truth is often found 

Where least expected: time we learned 

That our own views, whatever they may be, 

Are possibly less near the right than some 

Which we approve not. It is time we saw 

How vain, bow foolish it must ever seem 

To judge a man by mere opiuion’s test, 


While upright in his life: ’tis time indeed 

That we should bear with one another more, 

Knowing our Father never will forsake 

The earnest seeker of His Light and Truth. 

And in accordance with our mission high, 

Surely ’tis meet that we should be allowed 

To give assistance in a mutual way 

By freely speaking of the highest things, 

As if they really were for daily use, 

Not set apart for certain terms and times. 

For ob, how can it be a love of Truth, 

Is it not rather fear of one’s own faith 

Being found unworthy or untriumpbing, 

That craves the stoppage of another’s mouth? 

We ought to know that Truth is fur above 

All views about it; doctrines are but forms 

And mere descriptions ;—while the farther we 

In Christian loving and experience go, 

The more we cease from a defining mood, 

And closer cling to Him, the Undefined. 

The life, the life, is everything to God; 

Opinions are but secondary things; 

He will not blame us for the leaving out 

This or that doctrine which we cannot see, 

lf we are one with Him in simple trust, 

The loving trast in which true faith consists. 

Alas! if we must fall into a groove, 

Where dogmas ready “ cut and dried” await, 

if we. must utter shidboleth and test, 

After the true sectarian policy, 

If we must place the inner life behind, 

And have thé manney of our following Christ 

Arranged according to a human plao, 

If this be coming, then our end is nigh; 

Yet are there others, not “ within the pale,” 

On whom our mission may be laid instead. 
— British Friend. 


THE FISH OF THE AMAZON. 


In bis lecture in New York,on Feb. 18th, 
Professor Agassiz stated that he found that the 
Amazon had not one fish in common with any 
other fresh-water basin ; that different parts of 
the Amazon have fishes peculiar to themselves ; 
and, as an instance of the teeming variety that 
existin the Amazon basin, he gave the result of 
his examination of a small contiguous lake, or 
pool, of only a few hundred square yards, which 
showed two hundred different kinds of fishes, 
which is three times as many as the Mississippi 
River can boast. In the Amazon itself he found 
twu thousand different kinds, and when he began 
his investigation of the river only one hundred 
and fifty were known to exist, and he said that 
in proportion as he found the larger number 
the difference between them seemed to grow. 
He proceeded to a general classification of the 
fishes of the Amazon, and iustanced one that 
might appropriately be called a very peculiar 
fish, inasmuch as it had the power of walking 
or creeping on dry land, one having been found 
five miles from the water, and the Professor 
himself kept ove of them out of water half a 
day, and on putting it back into its natural 
element it showed as much of life as if it had 
never been removed. Moreover it is an agile 
fish, worming its way up the inclined plane of 


some old tree that has fallen, and twisting 
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about among the branches until finally a single 
shot bas brought down a bird and fish together. 
Professor Agassiz declared that the Amazon, 
fora river of turbid water and of so high a 
temperature, the average being eighty degrees, 
nourishes an extraordinary number of delicious 
fishes for table use.— The Methodist. 


For the Children, 
ONLY A FLY. 

Of what use is a fly? Its only object seems 
to be to keep up a continual buzzing, just when 
his company is least wanted, butting his head 
with apparent relish against the wall or window- 
pane, and playing an endless game of cross-tag 
imthe middle of the room with his companions, 
resting from his sports to sip sweets, and per- 
haps en ling his day in a milky grave, or sticking 
fast in the molasses jug. Yet really so impor- 
tant is he that without flies the world would 
svon loose its inhabitants, unless somethiog 
were sent in their place to do their work.— 
Humble and insignificant as he looks, the Fly 
has long puzzled the brains of the wisest men, 
and after years of careful study they have been 
able to find out only a part of the many mys- 
teries which surround his every movement. 

I will try to tell you something of what has 
been learned about our little friend, for a friend 
he is indeed, although like many others of the 
world’s benefactors, who do their good deed si- 
lently and without any flourish of trumpets, he 
gets little credit, but is continually getting into 
hot water for what are counted as sins on his 
part. I hope when you find out that there is 
so much to be learned about the Fly, you will 
get hold of some interesting book that will tell 
you all you wish to know, and a great deal 
more that you never dreamt of. 

All insects have six legs, unless they have 
met with accidents such as you have often seen 
when you have caught a “‘ grasshopper” to see 
him “ make molasses.” After a few struggles 
away he goes, leaving a quivering leg in your 
fingers, and for the rest of his short life he 
hobbles about like one of our poor crippled sol- 
dier laddies ; for insects do not grow new legs 
like lobsters, and I am very much afraid that 
he does not find any kind Sanitary Commission 
to bind up his wounds and give him a fresh 
start in life with a Palmer leg . 

They do not breathe through their mouths, 
but by means of a great number of little pipes 
which run through them lengthwise, like the 

gas-pipes under our streets, having openings 
here and there on the sides of the body where 
the fresh air isdrawn in. These little openings 
are very curiously contrived—in some cases 
being protected by tiny trap-doors opening on 
hinges, in others having a strong grating over 
them of very coarse hairs. You will see from 


































this it is worse than useless to snip an offend- 


ing insect in two with a pair of sharp scissors ; 
for as he does not use his mouth for breathing 
purposes, and as his brain is not confined to his: 
head but runs all through his body, he will 
live for many hours in this mutilated state. In 

fact some insects never eat a moutbful after they 

are full grown ; so that if you cut off their heads, 

you only bother them, because they cannot see 

where to lay their eggs. 


Insects have from two to five eyes. Two 


large eyes called a Eyes, becaure they 
are mace up of many t 

like a bundle of six-sided spy-glasses tied to- 
gether, large at one end and very small at the 
other, and looking under the microscope like 
an old fashioned patch-work quilt, or rather 
like the meshes of a very fine net. Then there 
are sometimes three little eyes in addition to 
the large ones, placed generally on the top of 
the head, as nine. pins are arranged when one is 
going to play “Cocked Hat,” although they 
occasionally vary their position. 


ousand little eyes united, 


All insects are provided with antennz, which 


are those little, many jointed projections extend- 
ing from the head near the eyes somewhat like 
reindeer’s horns. These are probably used for 
feeling, smelling, and hearing with, although 
their uses have not been definitely settled. 
They vary much in appearance ; sometimes re- 
sembling Indian clubs, sometimes fringed like a 
fir-tree, notched like a saw, plumed like a 
feather, or armed with teeth likea comb. A 
few insects have no wings, others have two, 
others four, but none have more than that num- 
ber. 


Insects pass through several stages of exist- 


ence before they become fully developed.— 
Most of them are hatched from eggs; then 
they pass into the larva state, in which they are 
caterpillar, maggot, or grub, according as they 
are to become butterfly or beetle. In course of 
time they go into pupa, or mummy state, from 
which they emerge ready for action as perfect 
insects. In some classes these distinctions are 
not so strongly marked. 


Having glanced very briefly at the general 


structure of the insect world, I wish to dwell a 


little more particularly on the structure and 
habits of the fly. If you catch one of the poor, 
half-dozen little hermits which stay with us all 
winter, carefully hidden away in some dark 
corner, and warm him by degrees till he is able 
to move about, and then examine closely, you 
will be astonished at the many strange things 
you will see probably for the first time, and if 
you use a microscope, your wonder and admira- 
tion will know no bounds. You will find six 
legs, armed each with two sharp little toes; 
two big eyes covering nearly the whole of the 


head, and the three little eyes arranged in a tri-: 
angle ; two transparent wings strengthened by, 
a net-work of veirs, and covered with fine hairs 
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to protect them from wear aud tear; a pair of 
tiny winglets, avd on each side'of the body a 
little knob which serves for unknown purposes. 
On’ closer examination of his mouth you will 
find a proboecis, or trunk, like an elephant’s ; 
this is really nuthing but the lower lip length- 
eved and armed with three lancets, with which 
it punctures its food, or exarperates bald-headed 
old gentlemen. The end of the lip is flattened 
and grooved like the bottom of a meat-dish for 
gravy. Of course it is easy enough for the fly 
to eat soft substances ; but how do you suppose 
he manages when he encounters a lump of sugar 
for instance, when that is sometimes too much 
for children’s sharp little teeth even? His 
Creator has provided him with a fluid which, 
running down little canals, in his trunk, dis 
solves the sugar gradually, so that it becomes a 
sort of treacle, and then he easily sucks it up 
through the same little canals. The wings are 
like battle-dvors, consisting of frames with trans- 

arent coverings stretched tightly over them on 
Poth ‘etdes. ‘ 

The great mystery of flydom, and that which 
has caused so much study and investigation, is 
in the fact of the Fly apparently reversing the 
laws of gravity and runuing about, as we every 
day see on our ceilings, upside down. How they 
could do this without tumbling off was the 
grand puzzle. On examining the foot closely 
under a microscope you will see that it is armed 
with two little claws, protected by fleshy pads, 
covered with hairs. Each little hair is enlarged 
at the end, making a little disk like a “ sucker,” 
and this “sucker” is kept constantly moist by 
a fluid continually exuding. The little claws 
catch on the rough point of any surface, and 
the moment that this is done, the little “suck- 
ets” take hold and serve to keep him in place 
till he is ready to move on, when raising him- 
self on his claws, the disks loosen one by one, 
and away he runs, nimbly, repeating this man- 
couvre whenever it is necessary. 

The speed of a fly on the wing is truly won- 
derful, when we take his diminutive size into 
account. According to Kirby and Spence, the 
common house fly, when undisturbed, makes 
six bundred strokes with its wing in a second, 
and when necessary can increase’ its velocity 
six-fold. Let this same fly grow to the size of 
an eagle, and its cepacities increase equally, 
and it would travel through space with the ve- 
locity of lightning. To produce this speed and 
all the other movements which a fly is contin- 
ually making, what an immense quantity of 
muscles is necessary; and we can scarcely 
find words sufficient to express our wonder 
and admiration at the manner in which these 
innumerable muscles are packed away io this 
tiny framework, where they will have the great- 
est effect with the least interference. 

Did you ever notice a fly flying back down? 
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You will probably all say “ No!” and yet when” 
you come to reflect, you will remember having 
often seen the Fly start from the wall when 
pretty near the ceiling, and without turning over 
fly toward the ceiling, all the time looking up 
with his two big eyes. 

There is one fact in the natural history of 
flies that is generally very little uoderstvod, and 
what is true of flies is equally true with regard 
to all insects. It is, that flies once hatched into 
the winged state never grow any more, either 
smaller or larger. If he is hatched a small 
fly, swall he remains all the days of his life, 
but never does he add the smallest part of a 
cubit to his stature. His growing and most of 
his eating bas been done in childhood Then 
he leads the life of a glutton, eating with appar- 
ent relish all most !oathsome things, reveling in 
all sorts of impurities, and waxing very fat aud 
aldermanic, as do most large eaters in the hu- 
man tribe. He becomes a sort of bloated aris- 
tocrat; but with his new life he has turned over 
a new leaf,—his whole habits have changed. 
He is no longer of the earth earthy, but daintily 
sips the sweet which Dame Nature so bounti- 
fully spreads before him. An old writer well 
observes, “How few of us are aware that all 
these creatures now buzzing so loudly above 
our heads once crawled beneath our feet !” The 
fact is that our little friend passes bis childhood 
in a very dirty nursery. The baby fly, which 
is a small white worm, without feet, commonly 
called a maggot, is generally hatched from an 
egg of which his lady mother has laid about one 
hundred and seventy.— W. H. D. in Riverside 


Magazine. 





NEW AND WONDERFUL DISCOVERY IN ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

Mr. H. Wilde of Liverpool, has brought out 
a new discovery in electricity during the past 
year which is described as exceedingly brilliant 
and important. He has found a method of pro- 
ducing electricity in quantities and intensity 
hitherto unknown, by the action of feeble elec- 
trical currents upon powerful magnets. His ap- 
paratus consists of six small permanent mag- 
nets weighing only a pound each, a ten-inch 
electro-magnet weighing three pounds (which ac- 
cumulates and retains the developed electricity, 
on the same principle as an insulated submarine 
cable or the Leyden jar), and an armature re- 
volving within an iron cylinder at the rate of 
fifteen hundred turns-a minute. The cylinder 
is about a foot long, and has a bore of two and 
a half inches ; the a:matare which plays within 
it not touching the sides, is coiled about with 
insulated copper wire. It is from this erma- 
ture, when the different parts of the apparatus 
have been connected and put into operation, 
that the electricity is evolved and the cffects are 
produced. 
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This machinery evolves a light which rivals: pervading. 


the sun in its dazzling luminousness, and sur- 
passes that orb in taking photographs. At a 
distance of a quarter of a mile it throws 
shadows from the flames of street lamps upon a 
wall. Two photographers in Englaud have set 
up the machines in their shops, and now do all 
their copying and enlarging by the new electric 
light at night. The heating power of flame is 
so intense that it melts seven feet of No. 16 iron 
wire, and heats to a red heat twenty-one feet uf 
the same wire in an instant. The cost of the 
apparatus is small, the waste of materials tri- 
fling, and the expense of working light. For 
lighting streets, for lighting houses and for illu- 
minating public buildings, the new discovery is 
far superior to gas, and there are probably va- 
rious other purposes besides those already indi- 
cated to which it may be devoted, if its proper- 
ties are truthfully described.— Boston Journal. 





A NEW GEOLOGICAL THEORY. 


We are occasionally reminded, when some 
new geological theory is confidently proposed, 
or some old hypothesis abandoned, that the 
questions at issue between science and revela- 
tion cannot soon reach a final settlement. Be- 
fore such a result can be obtained, science must 
speak its last word, and establish its claims and 
belief beyond all reasonable duubt. How such 
gevlogy is prepared to set aside the teachings 
of Moses may be inferred from the fact that a 
new theory of the structuré of the earth is pro- 
pounded by an English geologist, which, if ac- 
cepted, must lead to a reconstructiun of the 
science as hitherto accepted and taught. 

A Mr. Evan Hopkins has published a volume 
ou Geology and Terrestrial Magnetism, in which 
he combats resulutely the aqueous and igneous 
theories of Werner and Hutton, and denies that 
the strata in the earth’s crust have been formed 
either by mechanical deposition from water, or 
by melting and hardening through the agency 
of internal heat. Nor does he believe iu a suc- 
cession of cataclysms, by which sudden and 
gteat changes have been effected in the earth’s 
surface. 

The theory which he maintains to be more 
consistent with known facts is, that chemical 
and magnetic forces have been the great agen- 
cies in all terrestrial changes; that by ordered, 
not by convulsive action, both the crystalline 
and stratified rocks and the miueral veins have 
been formed. He argues with great confidence 
that the crystalline rocks must be due to mag- 
netic instead of mechanical agency, for they are 
formed ia parallel bands which are vertical in- 
stead of horizontal. 

The details of his theory are ingenious and 
complicated. Great changes are now in progress 
in the earth’s bosom through an electro-magnetic 

Wet process, whose action is continuous and all- 
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magnvtic globe, in which the ocean serves as a 
primary menstruum, keeping the crust in a con- 
stant state of saturation and active crystalliza- 
tion. 
a battery which has proper solutions between 
its poles, so these currents are ever working 
with prodigious power through the crust of the. 
earth, between the north and south pole. The 
north pole is a great absorbing basin, in which 
the process of decomposition is carried on with 
an epergy that cever tires. 
a great evolving basin, ia which the process of 


reproduction goes on with equal regularity and 
energy. 

























with the prevailing views on the method of for- 
mation of the earth’s crust. It is yet more radi- 
cally opposed to the views of the time when the 
successive formations were made. 
teach that the lowest strata, as the silurian, were 
deposited at an age too remote for human arith- 
metic to reach. || 
not a question of time at all, but simply of Joca- 

tion on the earth’s surface, in nearness to or re- | 
moteness from the south pole, as the reproduc- 
ing centre of action. 
clares that the processes of solution and re-for- 
mation are going on continually, and the char- 
acter of the formation depends on its relative 
place on the earth’s surface. 
in the antarctic region the silurian formation is 
now reproducing itself; in the south temperate 
zone the carboniierous formation ; in the south be 
tropical the bolitic; in the north tropical the \] 
cretaceous; and in the north temperate the | 
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The earth he regards as a great 


As magnetic currents are ever active in 


The south pole is 
This theory, it will be perceived, is in conflict 


Geologists 


Mr. Hopkins teaches that it is 
In other words, he de- 


He asserts that 


tertiary. 

We are not masters in the science, and do 
pot assume to give judgment on a theory which, 
if true, must sct aside the views previously ad- 
vanced by great and honored names. We only I 
allude to it as a hint to our scientific friends 
that a little modesty will not be anbecoming on 
their part, in withholding a decision on the 
teachings of Moses. Until the fundamental 
positions of geology are settled beyond contro- 
versy, and the claims of its rival schools touch- 
ing both the method and the time of formation 
of the earth’s crust are adjusted, it is wise to 
leave vut of sight the words of revelation. 

God’s word and God’s works will surely come 
into harmony, but the interpretation of the 
latter may need amendation even more than 
the former. — Wutchman and Reflect. 
“Sow, though the rock repel thee 
By its cold and sterile pride, 
Some cleft there may be riven, 
Where the little seed may hide. 
“ Work while the daylight lasteth, 
Ere the shades of night come on, 
Ere the Lora of the Vineyard calleth, 
And the laborer’s work is done.” 
—London Christian Times, 
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A GOOD CUSTOM. 


It was the custom in Massachusetts, in early 
times, as we learn from Lewis’ History of Lyon, 
for a person to go about the meeting: houses, 
during divine service, and wake the sleepers. 
“He bore a long wand, on one end of which 
was a ball, and on the other a fox tail. When 
he observed the men asleep he rapped them on 
the head with a knob, and roused the slumber- 
ing sensibilities of the ladies by drawing the 
brush lightly across their faces.” 





Let there be a conscious dependence upon 
the Holy Spirit for light and guidance. It is 
his special mission to reveal Christ unto us. 
Be not afraid to follow the Spirit. He sheds 
light upon the reason. He does not impel his 
followers by blind impulses which bid defiance 
to common sense, but sweetly assures the heart, 
illumines the path, and shows it to be of God. 





Do not occupy yourself with the future, and 
think only of doing what you do at the very 
time you are doing it. 





ITEMS. 

The earthquake which was felt with such severity, 
4th mo, 24th, in Missouri and Kansas, is believed 
by some to have reached Ohio. An acre of ground 
near Carthage, six miles from the city, immediately 
io the vicinity of the canal, sunk on the afternoon 
of that day a distance of ten feet. The basin formed 
by the depression has walls as straight and smooth 
as though the excavation wasan artificial one. The 
ground which thus gave way is of a very solid chap- 
acter, and there are trees upon it more than a foot 
in thickness, The superintendent of the Southern 
Division of the canal has himself visited the spot, 
and been much astonished at the phenomenon. 
Along the line of the Little Miami Railro«d, between 
Loveland and Morrow, @ land slide occurred the 
same duy, the earth and rocks being tumbled down 
the sides of the hills in a manner to excite the at- 
tention of all who have sioce travelled along the 
road, who declare they never saw any thing of the 
kind in Ohio before.—E£z. paper. 


The railway up Mount Washington is being con- 
structed with greatactivity. The track iron is beinz 
transported to the base of the mountain, and teams 
and laborers are hard at work. A large and mag- 
nificent hotel will be built this summer, and will be 
ready for the truvel of next year. 

The Atlantic cable has almost brought the extremi- 
ties of the earth together. It is announced from 
Newburyport, Massxchusetts, that a merchant of 
that city recently received a telegram from Calcutta, 
which had been but two days and five hours on its 
passage. This despatch eost $500, and had travelled 
over 13,000 miles. 

A College for ladies is to be establisned in New 
York City, or rather Rutgar’s Institute is to be en- 
larged in its curriculum of studies and its facilities 
for instruction, so as to make it an institution of the 
same grade as the Vassar Female Cullege of Pough- 
kepzie. An act of the Legislature of New York has 
given legal'authority for this enlargement. 


Rrrvatism 1 Exetanp.—The Archbishop of C.n- 
terbdffhas announced that Queen Victoria, who is 
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legal “‘ Head of the Church” (of England), has sig- 
nified her intention of issuing a Royal commission 
to examine into and report upon the ritunl observ- 
ances which have latterly made the Anglican resem- 
ble the Roman Church, in many res,e:ts. It is 
stated that “The inquiry will be limited to the in- 
terpretation of the Rubric relating to the ornaments 
of the minister and church during divine s-rvice. 


The treaty which was signed on the 11th inst. by 
the members of the Peace Congress has been ratified 
by their respective governments. By the terms of 
settlement, the fortress of Luxemburg is to be evac- 
uated by the Prussians within one month from the 
date of the treaty. 

Dr. Livinastons.—Tbere is some ground for hope 
that the report of the assassination of this distin- 
guished explorer may, after all, prove false. Mr. 
Murchison, in @ letter to the London Times, says: 

“By a letter received yesterday (April 22) from 
Mr. Kirk, dated Zanzibar, Feb. 8, (eleven days later 
than the previous dates), I learn that a dispatch 
reached His Highness the Sultan on the previous day 
from the Governor of Quiloa, containing a most im- 
portant statement with regard to Dr. Livingstone. 
The dispatch stated that the traders had arrived at 
this port, (Quiloa) from the far interior beyond Lake 
Nyassa, and that at the end of November last (i.e, 
two months after the time of the reported catastrophe) 
when they were at Muksura, withio ten miles of the 
supposed place of the massacre, nothing was known 
of any mishap having befallen Livingstone. They 
said, on the contrary, that the traveller had continued 
onward toward the Avisa or Babtsa Country, after 
having met with a hospitable reception on the west- 
ern shore of the north end of Lake Nyassa. Dr. Kirk 
adds, however, that as Maksura is short of the place 
of attack described by the Johanna men, he almost 
fears to communicate this intelligence, lest it should 
buoy up hopes which may too soon be broken. 

The Royal Geographical Society will send out an 
expedition to ascertain the truth.— Zhe Press. 


Sirk From Oak Tregs.—The oak silk worm, the’ 


rearing of which M. Guerin Mereville is endeavoring 
to introduce into Europe, has already given such 
results as to warrant the belief that the oaks of the 
forest there will soon give abundant silk crops, and 
especially in those countries where the silk of the 
mulberry cannot be produced. At the session of 
the Imperial Central Society of Agriculture, of 
France, on the 27th of last 3d month, and that of 
the French Academy of Sciences on the 2d of 4th 
month, M. Gueriin Mereville read a letter from the 
Baron Bretton, an Austrailan land owner to whom 
he had sent eggs of the yamamai, in 1863, announ- 
cing that the colony had prospered, and, as in 
France, had attained the fourth generation. 

There are 200 colored schools in Georgia, and 
100,009 colored people in that State are learning to 
read and write. 


The testimony of colored persons in a suit where 
both parties were white, has just been admitted in’ 


the municipal court at Richmond, Va. It is the first 
instance of the kind under a new law just passed by 
the legislature, 

Oo the 13th inst., Jefferson Davis was brought be- 
fore the United States Circuit Court, at Richmond, 
Va., on a writ of habeas corpus. After arguments 
by the legal gentlemen representing the government 
and the prisoner, Judge Underwood released the pris- 
oner on $100,000 bail, to appear for trial, on the 4th 


of Eleventh month next, at the U. S. Circuit Court. 


for the District of Virginia. His sureties were 


twenty in number. Horace Greeley was the first to’ 


sign the bail bond! 
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